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THE NUTSHELL. 
A TALE. 
(Prom “ Thomson’s German Miscellany.” ) 
( Concluded from our last.) 

BERNDOREF often reflected with anxiety on 
Amelia, andihe means of appeasing her resent- 
ment. One word of favor from her would have 
brought the. .wanderer back to the right way ; 
but, alas! she still refused to utter it; and, 
since the lastadventure upon the bridge, resolv- 
ed to persist in keep ng him at a distance. 

Julia’s attractions, onthe other hand, became 
daily more dangerous ; and he was just on the 
point of assuming courage to speak, when he 
heard that Ame'ia was returned totown. His 
good an. el now interposed ; he flew to her hab- 
itation, but was not admitted; thrice he repeat- 
ed his application, and thrice was he repulsed 
from the door. The plague of human | fe, the 
unlucky race of tale-be.rers, interfered in this 
matter, and added to Ameli.’s resentment by a 
thousand stories conceriing the number of 
Umes, and the prewise circu neste chy oe Weiaten 
Berndori and Juli. had been seen together. 

She now resolved to prove him in an exem- 
plary manner. Of this sort of trial he soon be- 
cume weary, and begun to absent himself from 
a door, which he now found always shut against 
him. This behavior was looked upon by Aine- 
lia as high treason ; and Julia, in consequence, 
soon beheld herself the delared m stress of his 
heart. He avowed his love; she confessed that 
it was mutual ; her fygther gave his entire ap- 
probation, and in a few weeks their hands were 
united. 

The news of this marriage threw the next 
morning the whole town into astonishment.— 
Ameiia was one of the first to congratulate 
Berndorf, and sent him a large packet of papers, 
accompanied by the following note : 

** SIR, 

“ ‘There was formerly a period when from a 
certain co: nection we frequen: ly exchanged let- 
ters w th one another. That period is now past 
....1 shall do every thing in my power to forget 
it; and, that I may no longer retain any thing 
to put me in mind of it, I here send you back 
your letters, and expect also from your gene- 
rosity the restoration of mine. 

“ Ametia MiLpAv. 

“P.S. Inclosed is a letter formerly received 
from your present wife. I consider.it now as 
much the same with one of your own.” 


This tatal epistle had been sent to Amelia 
while Berndorf was at dinner with her riyal, 





and was wonderfully well-calculated to excite 
her susp cion, her jealousy, and her resentment. 

Every thing in the behaviorof Amelia, which 
had hitherto appeared to Berndorf unaccounta- 
ble, stood now clear as sunshine to his eyes; he 
now comprehended the reason of her jealousy 
and passion at their last interview; he now 
knew whom he had to thank for being so clears 
ly convicted of falsehood. 

Poor Berndorf ! he was doubtful whether he 
should be angry or pleased ; repentance for his 
own conduct, resentment for Julia’s cunning 
and concealment, spoke strongly on one side ; 
but another voice, a voice which assured him 
that Amelia’s jealousy would in all probability 
have rendered him unhappy ; that the ardent 
attachment of Julia was shew very clearly in 


this step ; this voice made itself heard in its turn. | 
he did not consider that | 


Deluded wretch ! 
every. woman has + J¢ast two sides: that the 
mistress and the bitue sits always the f.irest of 
the two in the clearest light ; but that the oth- 
er will appear at last. As a bridegroom he had 


with Julia, and ewdeavored to make Limsedt as 


orm aahin ae pees?) eo. the pn muhron ss ecommadint- 
ances to whom she had introduced him ; but as 


a husbund he soon began to find them tiresome. 
Juliadrest with much taste, and her bridegroom 
hed often paid her compliments upon it: but 
her husband now found reason to sigh over the 
milliner’s and mantwu-maker’s bills ; and even 
bit his lips with vexation when he perceived her 
violent passion fer play, which frequently cost 
her in one evening ten or twelve louis-d’ors. 

His housc wasnow become the rendevous for 
idlers of quality, for gamesters, and p.ck-pock- 
ets ; and he, who had never felt in himseli any 
strong attachment for the business of his othce, 
now dii'y neglected it more and more; and his 
income diminished in the same proportion as 
his expences incressed. 

Count Stanberg often visited Julia. He had 
the felicity to be much in the good graces ot the 
ladies, and had long paid his principal attention 
to Berndorf’s young wife, but hitherto to no 
purpose ; now however she seemed to invite 
his advances. Berndorf, however much he was 
persuaded that his wife alone was the cause oi 
his misery, still continued to love her with af- 
fectifiend fidelity. The Count’s intentions did 
no pe his penetrating eye ; and his fears 
on ubject increased into suspicion. With 
the mostaffectionalc tenderness he remonstrat- 
ed with his Julia, and she was still reasonable 
enough to giv: ear to hua. 

When he b ad ended, the artful woman, who 
was able to de any thing but live economically, 
threw her arn:s tee id his neck with equal ten- 
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derness, and swore that her fidelity to h'm had 
never wavered, and never would. “ But why,” 
udded she, “ should we make any’ ceremony of 
pillaging this wealthy fool? Trust me to my 
virtue and prudence....the former will keep me 
true to you, and the latter will save you fora 
twelve-month to come the heavy articie of my 
dress, and many other expenses.” 

“ No, no, dear Julia! if one of us must have 
recourse to artifice and fraud, let the hard task 
fall upon me. Here are four hu dred dollars 
to spend as you please. Ask me not where I 
got the money ;—take it and use it; but on this 
condition, that from this moment you break off 
all connexion with the Count.” 

Berndorf and his wife now lived for some 
weeks in a new round of pleasure and extravae 
gance. The thoughtless woman did not con- 
sider how dear perhaps-the money he had given 
her might have cost her hushand.—Berndorf 
had, im consequence of his office, a cor siderable 
sum of money under his keeping ; and had man- 


| aged it hitherto with the strictest punctuality ; 
revelled day after day in different companies | ; 


but jealousy was more powerful than indig ence 
..Withe vain resciytion of soon reph.cing it, he 
bar pow taken uoMopap bet“ Lon 
term of its peyment.appeares*w:thout’a sin _ 
penny being restored. , 

Such a way of living could not last long: tha} 
poverty, which was so much dreaded, and from 
which a short respite had been procured by 
means much worse than itself, came at k.6t— 
Berndorf borrowed ior some t.me from money- 
lenders at an exorbitant jplerest, and wi pies 
Not inclination to borrow mete ; but he could 
no longer meet With any one to suppiy him. In 
vain did Julia now ask him for money; he was 
obliged to do what he should have done lon 
ago....he was obliged to refuse her. Her ace 
quuintance now treated her with coldness, ond 
her card tabies were empty. His suspicious 
creditors became stili more suspicious ; their 
bonds came in upon him daily, and he had the 
prospect before him of an immediate arrest, 
which would be toliowed with the loss of his 
office. 

He was now sunk intothat insensibility which 
extreme distress at lust brings to our relief, ond 
was sitting alone in his chamber; bis wiie had 
retired to her closet, under the pretence of a 
severe head-ache ;—the coor was hastily open- 
ed by Weller, the last iiiend that Berndorf had 
left :m— Fly,” c-icd he, “ :mm-euiate'y ; if you 
delay but two hours you wiil Le ia custody: J 
suw the warrant for that purpesé m the hands 
of Erlach! Fly, 1 beseech you: here in this 
purse 3s all the money 1 can spare ; take it, and 
do the Lest you can.” 

Berndori stood jong as ij he had been petri. 
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fied: all the answer that Weller could draw 


from him was, that he must consult with his | 


wife. He hastened to her closet....to her bed.... 


there was no Julia there....he called to her over | 


the whole house; but there followed neither 
voice nor answer....she was gone to Count Stan- 
bere. 

Berndorf, as if adagger had pierced his heart, 


! 


sunk speechless upon the nearest seat, and wild- | 


ly struck his forhead with his double fist! A 


few moinutesafterwards, when he had recovered , 


his speech, he raised himself up, and cried 


wloud: “ This too :—this too !—Complietely | 
ruined on her account, and yet thus dishonored | 


and deceived ! Shall I wait for her, and punish 


her? Shall the faithless woman from my hand | 
—no, no—let poverty, shame, and herown con- | 


science be her punisher. I will not anticipate 


the vengeance of him, who has punished so se- 


verely my imprudence.” 


{ 
} 


With these words he seized Weller’s hand, | 


secureda few valuables which were left him, and 
hurried to his friend’s house: in Jess than a 


quarter of an hour he was on horseback, and | 


forsook for ever his native country. 


In his fight he stopped only for a minute at | 
It was 


one house.,..at the habit.uion of Amelia. 
long since she had become the wile of a worthy 
man, « happy mother, and the esteemed friend 
of many respectavie persons. She had long 
ago tor, 
had given her: but she sincerely lamented his 
hard fate, and ‘sometimes would in secret re- 
wo.ch herself gently with her jealousy.— 


-otten. the une.siness which Berndorf 


| 
| 
} 


Jere Berndorf stopt, looked up at the window, | 


and exclaimed, “ There,.wretch! didst thou 
Geer stand; eo ip the prepent, and still hap- 
———- & owt OMe. “Acc arse bc 
momenf’in Shich ani unlucky instance of 
y rashness occasioned the destruction of the 
whoie happiness of thy life.” 
He continued his fight, weeping ; and pass- 
ed the remainder of his‘short life in obscurity 
and indigence in a foreign land. 
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CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM. 


ATTRIBUTED 10 MR. GRATTAN. 


THE secretary stood alone. Modern degencracy 
had .ot reached him. Original and unaccommodating, 
the features of his mind had the hardihood of antiqui- 
ty. His august mind over-awed majesty, and one of 
tis sovereigns thought royalty so impaired in his pre- 
sence, that he conspired to remove him, in order to be 
relieved from his superiority. No state chicanery, no 
narrow system of vicious politics, no idle contest for 
roinisterial victories, sunk him to the vulgar level of 
the great ; but overbearing, persuasive, and impracti- 
cable, his object was Englund, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he destroyed party ; without cor- 
riipting, he made a veval age unxnimous. France sunk 
beneath him. 
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sclemes were to affect, not England, not the present 
age only, but Europe and posterity. Wonderful were 
the means by which these schemes were accoinplish- 
ed, always sessonable, always adequate ; the sugges- 
tions of an understanding animated by ardor, and en- 
lightened by prophecy. 

“The ordinary feclings, which make life amiable and 
indolent, were unknown to him. No domestic difh- 
culties, no domestic weakness, reached bim ; but, a- 
loof from the sordid occurrences of lite, and unsullied 
py its intercourse, he came occusionally into our sys- 
tem, to council and to decide. 


With one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of 
Engiand. The sight of his mind was infinite: and his | 


| 
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A character so exalted, so strenuous, 50 various, se 
authoritative, astonished a corrupt «ge, and the tea- 
sury trembled at the name of Pitt through all her class- 
es of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she 
had found defects in this statesman, and talked much 
of the inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin 
of his victorics ; but the history of his country, and the 
culamities of the cnemy, answered and retuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents : his 
eloquence was an zra in the senate, peculiar and spon- 
taneous, fameliarly expressing gigantic sentiments and 
instinctive wisdom ; not like the torrent of Demosthe- 
nes, or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it reseem- 
bled sometimes the thunder, ‘and sometimes the music 
of the spheres. Like Murray, he did not conduct the 
understanding through the painful subtility of argu- 
mentation; nor was he, like Townshend, for ever 
on the rack of exertion ; but rather lightened upon the 
subject, and reached the point by the flashing’s of the 
mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt but could 
not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man a something 
that could create, subvert cr reform: an understand- 
ing, 2 spirit, and an eloquence to summon mankind to 
society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and 
to rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded 
authority ; something that could establish or over- 
whelm empire, and strike a blew inthe world that 
should resound through the universe. 

—t 55 
LESSON FOR YOUNG BARRISTERS, 
HOW TO EXAMINE A WITNESS. 

Dramatis Personx-—The Barrister—The Witness. 

B. Cait Join Tomkins. 

W. ticie—( is SWO? n.) 

B. Look Uns way—What’s pur nome ? 

W. Joho Pombins. | 

B. Joon Tomas, eh! vail ‘prey, John Tomkins, 
What Go you Know about tins afian ? 

W. Asi was gomy slong Cleapsice— 

B. Stop, stop! nor quite so lusi, John Tomkins. 
When w.s you going atung Capapside ? 

W. On Mondsy the 26th o- Bace. 

P. Bh, wot pclae mae SuNe—- Aria" pray, 
now, how came you to know Liat it was Monday te 
20th of June ?! 

HW”. 1 remember it very well. 

&. You have « good inemory, John Tomkins—here 
is the middle of Noveimber, and you pretend to remem- 
ber your waiking along Cheaps:‘te in the end of June. 

WV. Yes, Sir, Lremember 1 us if it Was bur yesterday. 

8. And pray, now, What maLes you remember it so 
very well: 

W. 1 was then going to fetch a midwife. 

B. Stop here, if you please. Gentlemen of the Ju- 
ry, please to attend to this —So, John Tomkins, you, a 
hale, hearty man, were gomg tovetch a midwite.— 
Now, answer me directly—look this way, Su. What 
could you possibly want with a midwite ? 

W. 1 wanted to fetch her to ancighbor’s wife, who 
was ul a-bed. 

B. & neighbor's wife! 
wite of your own ? 

W. No, Sir, 

#. Recollect yourself; you say you have no wife of 
your own - 

HW”. No, Sir—I never had a wife. 

B. None of yowr quibbies, friend ; I do not ask you 
if you ever had a wiie. Llask you if you have now a 
wife ? and you say no. 

W. Yes, Sir; and I say truth 

&. Yes, Sir! and no, Sir! and you say truth! we 
shall soon find that out. And was there nobody to 
fetch a midwife but you ? ‘ 

W. No; my neighbor ley ill himself— 

B. What! did he want a midwife too ! (a Louis) ) 

W. tHe lay ill of a fever ; and so I went to serve him. 

8. No doubt, you are a very serviceable fellow in 
your way. But pray, now, after you had fetched the 
midwife, where did you go ? 

WW. 1 went to call upon a friend— 

B. Hold! What time in the day was this ? : 
W.. About seven o’clock in uf evening. 

B. It was quite day-light, wys it not? 


What, then, you have no 
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W, Yes, Sir, it was a fine summer-evening. 

B. What ! is it alweys day-light in a summer-evening? 

W. i believe so—( smiling. ) 

B. No laughing, Sir, if you please ! this is too seri- 
ous a matter for levity —What did you do when you 
went to call upon a friend ? 

W. He asked me to take a walk; and, when we 
wee Aalking, we heard a great noise— 

BJ@nd where was this ? 

W. @. the sweet. 

B. Pray attend, Sir—1 don’t ask you whether it was 
in the street—I ask what street ? 

WV. 1 don’t Know the name of the street ; but it 

turns down fiém— 
_ B. Now, Sir, upon your oath—do you say you don’t 
know the name of the street ? 

W. No, | dont. 

&. id you never hear it ? 

W. 1 may have heard it, but I can’t say f remember it. 

B. Do you always ierget what you lave heard ? 

W. I don’t know that Lever heard it; but 1 may 
have heard it, wend forgot it. 

B. Well, Sir, perhaps we may fall upon a way to 
make you remember it. 

W’. 1 don’t know, Sir ; I would tell it if I knew it. 

B. QO! to be sure you would ; you are remarkably 
communic:tive. Well, you head a noise, and I sup- 
pose you went to see i: too? 

W. Yes; we went to the house where it came from. 

B. So! it came from ahouse, and pray what kind 
of « house ? 

W. The Cock and Fottle, a public-house. 

B. The Cock and Bottle ! why I never heard of such 
ahouse. Pray what has a cock to do with a bottle? 

W. i can’t tell; that is the sign. 

B. Well—and what passed then ? 

W. We went into see what was the matter, and 
the prisoner there-- 

B. Where? : 

W. Him at the bar, there ; I know him very well. 

B. You know him? hew come you to know him? 

Wi”. We worked journey-work together once ; and 
I remen ber him well. 

&. So! your memory returns : you can’t tell the name 
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of the street. but.vau know th: n: me of the public-house 
and you know the PtBsoman e¢ the har —“Tan are a very 


pretty fellow! And pray what was the prisoner doing ? 

W. When I saw him, he was— 

B. When you saw him! did I ask you what he was 
doing when you did not see him ? 

W. 1 understood he had been fighting. 

&. Give us none of your understanding—tell us what 
you Siw. 

iV. He was drinking some Hollands and water. 

8. Are you sure it was Hollands and water ? 

WW. Yes, Sir ; he asked me to drink with him, and 
I just put it to my lips. 

B. No doubt you tia, and I dare say did not take it 
soon from them. But now, Sir, recollect you are upon 
oath—look at the jury, Sir—vpon your oath, will you 
aver, that it was Hollands and water ? 

W. Yes, it was. 

B. What! was it not plain gin? 

W’. No; the landlord said it was Hollands. 

B. QO! now we shall come to the point—the /ands 
ford suid! Do you believe every thing that the land- 
lord of the Cock and Bottle says ? 

W. 1 don’t know him enough. 

B. Pray what religion are you of ! 

W. Iam a protestant. ? 

B. Do you believe in a future state ? 

W. Yes. 

B. Then, what passed after you drank the Hollands 
and water ? . 

W. I heard there had been a fight, and a man kill- 
ed; and I said, «*O, Robert, Lhope you have not done 
this :” and he shook his head. 

B. Shook his head :—And what did you understand 
by that ? 

W. Sir! * 

B. I say, what did you understand by his shaking 
his head ? ; 

W. I can’t tell. 

B. Can’t tell '—Can’t you tell what aman means 
when he shakes his head ? 

W, He said nothing. 
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B. Said nothing / Idon’t ask you what he said— 
Vhat did you “ ? 

W. What did i say? 

B. Don’t repeat my words, fellow ; but come to the 
yoint at once. Did you see the dead man ? 

Ww. Yes; he lay in the next room. 

B. And how came he to be dead? 

W. There had been a fight, as I said before— 

B. I don’t wen’t you to repeat what you suid before. 

W. There had been a fight between him and the--- 

B. Speak up---his lordship don’t hear you---can’t 
ou raise your voice ? 

W. There had been a fight between him and the 
prisoner- - $ 

B. Stop there ; pray, when did this fight begin ? 

W. I can’t tell exactly; it might be anshour before. 
he Man was quite dead. 

B. And so he might, if the fight had been a month 
efore---that was not what I asked you. Did you see 
he fight ? : 

W. No---it was over before we came in. 

B. We / What we? 

W. I and my friend. 

B. Well---and it was over---and you saw nothing. 

W. No. 

B. Gem’men of the jury, you’ll please to attend to 
this---he positively swears he saw nothing of the fight. 

~-Pray, Sir, how was it that you saw nothing of the 
fizbt? ~ 
“W. Because it was over before Lentered the house, 
{ ssid betore. 
5. No repetitions, friend.---Was there any fighting 
after you entered ? 

W. No, all was quiet. 

B. Quiet / you just now said you heard a noise--- 
you snd your precious friend. 

W. Yes, we heard a noise. 

B. Speak up, can’t you ; and don’t hesitate so. 

W. The noise was from the people crying and la- 
menting--- . 

B. Don’t look to me---look to the jury---well, cry- 
ing and lamenting. 

W Crying ond lamenting that it happened ; and all 
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Wolaming the dead man eye | 
W. Bloming the dead man ¥ why, IsLould have | 


thought him the most quiet of” the Whete--( another 
laugh_)---But what did they blame him for ? 

W. Because he struck the prisoner several tines, 
without any cause. 

B. Did you see him strike the prisoner ? 

W. No; but I told that--- 

B. We don’t ask you what you was told.---What 

dic you see ? 

W. I saw no more than I have told you. 

B. Then why do you come here to tell us what you 
heord ? 

W. lL only wanted to give the reason why the com- 
pany blamed the deceased. 

B. O/ we have nothing to do with your reasons, or 
their's either. 

W. No, Sir, I dpn’t say you have. 

B. Now, Sir, remember you are upon oath—you set 
out with fetching a midwife ; I presume you now 
went for an undertaker. 

W. No; I did not. 

B. No / that is surprizing ; such a friendly man as 
you / L-wonder the prisoner did not employ you. 

W. No, I went awxy soon after. 

B. And what induced you to go away ? 

W. It became late ; and I could do no good. 

B. I dare say you could not-——And so you come here 
todo good, don’t you ? 

W. I hope I have done no harm-—<I have spoken like 
an honest man—-I don’t know any thing more of the 
matter. 

B. Nay, I shan’t trouble you farther ; (witness re- 
tires, but is called again.) Pray, Sir, what did the 
prisoner drink his Hollands and waiter out off 2 

W. A pint tumbler. 

B. A pint tumbler / what / a rummer ? 

W. I don’t know—it is « glass that holds a pint. 


*. Are vou sure it holds a pint ? 

V. Lt believe so. 

8. Ave when it is full, I swppose-—Yov may go 

te we, John Tomkins.—A pretty hopeful fellow 
pa {. dey 


| out of the room, without spesking a single word. 
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EXTRACT. 

A FEW years ago, when Kosciusco came through 
Bristol, on his way to America, great marks of honor 
were shewn him, and many presents made him, both 
by the municipality, and by individuals. Among oth- 
ers, an honest gingerbread-baker thought, as he was 
going to sea, nothing could be more acceptable to him 
than a noble plumb-cake for the voyage ; he made him 
the very best which could be emis. a valiant one it 
was. It was as big as he could carry ; and on the 
top, wliy,. was as usual covered with « crust of sugar, 
was writen in coloured sugar-plumbs: To the gal- 
lant Kosciusko. With this burden, the good man pro- 
ceecled to the house of the American consul, where 
Kosciusko was lodged, and enquired for the geiieral. 
—He was told that he was lying on the sofa, for his 
wounds were not at that time healed, and was too 
much fatigued and too unwell to see any one. ‘O, (said 
the gingerbread-baker) he won’t be angry with seeing 
me, I warrant you, so shew me the way up,’ and push- | 
ing the servant forward, he followed him up stairs into 
the room. When, however, he saw the great man |! 
whom he was come to honor, lying on a couch, with | 
his countenance pale, painful, and emaciated, yet full 
of benevolence, the sight overpowered him: he put 
down his cake, burst into tears like a child, and ran , 
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[ Espriella’s Letters. ] 
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ALBANY, May 28th, 1808. 











‘ Hamburgh, March \4. 
The treaty of commerce between France and 


Russia has been pubiished in St. Petersburgh, | 


and received there with grevt joy : it contains 
that France shall annually purchase a great 


- guantity of the territorial procuctions of Russia, 
such as tar, ship-timber, kc.—-Pudliciste. 


LA‘LES® FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Cuptain Dances & 
thie forenoon, rn 32 days tr 
England on the 18th of April, and che conjecture was 
there that she had been seized and detained by the 
French government. We understaad she brings Lon- 


we are unable to say any tlung of heir contents. The 
British Orders of Council remained in force, nor was 
there any prospect of their being tescinded immediate- 
ly. —E. Post, May 23. | 
i 





passage from 5t. Vincents, wit intelligence that the 
town of Kingston, in that isla 1, had been totally de- 
stroyed by fire ; and that the Phabitants had risen en 
massc, and massacred most ofthe constituted author- 
ities.— Mer. Adv. 


A schooner from Baltimorg, out eleven days for Ha. 
vanna, when about 6 milesfo the windward of the 
Moro Castle, on the 27th uf was fired upon by some 
Spanish gun-boats, upon lich she came too, they 
still continued firing although her colours were flying, 
They boarded and tovuk pd@session of her, confining 
the captain, mate, supercago and crew below, «1d in 
endeavoring to take her ig? a small bay ran her upon 
areef, where she bilged. fhe crew, &c. were brought 
to Havanna and put in pgon, where they remained 
48 hours. Vhe governog it appeared, scemed much 
displeased at the condugof the gun-bouts, and it is 
said promises retaliatiog—?/7/, 4e/e 






WN -weOrleans, Anril 22. 

In the heavy gal@f Sattirdey last, Gun-Boat 
No. 18, was upsetf#i lake Marepas, and two 
persons unfortunagy °°!8ed. Some hopes 
are entertained offftti’ ; he» wp again. 


A curious insimel't Sy been invented by 





Mr. Bozzoni, offfank! s MGermany. the ob- 
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t= ship dlgyade, who arrived | 
OT Tee poet informs that ; 
| the American Cal tel, ship Osug 4” had not arrived in 


don dates to the 19th of April, 11 days the latest, but | 


A vesscl has arrived at Ne in (N.C.) in a short 
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ject of which is to afford an inspection of the in- 
terior of wounds, and parts of the human: body, 
such as the csopheeus, the uterus, &e. 
———> 
MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 

On Saturday afternoon last, was drowned in the 
Hudson-river, a short distance below this city, Mrs. 
PEGGY VAN WIE, wif€ of Mr. Garrit W. Van Wie. 
—Mr. Van Wie had driven his phaeton into the water 
for the purpose, it is supposed, of washing the wi.eels, 
when, the water not being sufficiently shallow, the 
carriage immediately upset, and from the exertions he 
made to rescue his wife, Mr. Van Wie with some dif- 
ficulty escaped a similar untimely end. 

———a CD ae 
MARRIED, 

At New-York, on the 19th instant, by the Rev. Dre 
Rodgers, Commodore SILAS TALBOT, to Mrs. 
ELIZA PINTARD. 

In this city, onthe 7th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Beasley, JOHN NICHOLSON, Esq. counsellor at 
law,of Herkimer, to Miss SALLY DOLE, of this city. 

DIED—lIn the Village of Johnstown, on Tuesday 
morning, the 17th instant, Mrs. ANN S. DODGE, 
wife of Col. Richard Dodge, merchant, aged 37 years. 
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JUST RECEIVED AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
About dive Huncred Volumes of Books, 
Which are offered for sale at a discount of 15 
to 20 per cent. 

The following works are amongst the asssortment : 
RiTISH CLASSICS, 39 vols. (with plates) Sa- 
cred do. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols, 

Adolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume’s Essuys, 2 vols. Robert- 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 Vols. 
Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s do, 2 vols. Cowper’s 
do. 2 vols. Young's do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of 
Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lec- 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, 4 
| vols. Monthly Reegister, 3 vols. Moore's Travels, 4 
Vots. Spe Ctatery 8 vol, acs Abin oll a oat of, the 
above works are clegantly bound in calf end guilt. 
| *«* Afew TICKETS in the Lottery now 
drawing, (warranted undrawn) for sale. 

Select Drawing School. 

¢. 
L. LEMET 

URPOSES to recommence the instruction 
bi of a select number in the art of Drawine. 
lhose Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early,as hes'oes 
not intend the number of his scholars shall €x- 
ceed twelve. ) 

Communications for him left at Mr. T. P, 

Jonss’ Room will be duly attended to. 

Albany, April 16, 1808. 
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NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN RLEECK, 


No. 18, Court-Srreer, 

NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Hat Store, attwo doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Prars 
and Miritrary HATS ; which will be dispos- 
ed of on the most reasonable terms—He re- 
spectiully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend te dll orderg 
in his line. 








N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
J . 
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POETRY. 


THE HERMIT OF MONT-BLANC. 
BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


*MID the dread altitudes of dazzling snow 
O’er-topping the huge imag’ry of nature, 
Where one eternal winter secm'‘d to reign, 

An Hermit’s threshold, carpeted with moss, 
Diversitied the scene. Above the fakes 
O} silv’ry snow, full many a modest flow’r 
Peen’d through its icy veil, and blushing op’d 
its variegated hues—the orchis swect, 
The bloomy cistus, and the fragrant branch 
Of glossy myrtle. In the rushy cell 
The lonely Anchoret consum’d his days, 
Unblessing and unbless’d. In early youth 
Cross’d in the fond affections of his soul 
(For in his soul the purest passions liv’d) 
By false ambition, from his parent home 
He, solitary, wander’d: while the maid, 
Whose peerless beauty won his yielding heart, 
Condemn’d by lordly needy persecution, 
Pin’d in monss‘ic horrors ! 
Near his sill 
A little cross he rear’d; where prostrate low, 
At day’s pale glimpse, and when the setting sun 
Tissued the western sky with streamy gold, 
His orisons he pour’d, for her, whose hours 
Were wasted in oblivion. W = nters pass’d, 
And summers faced slow, uncheerly all 
To the lone H.rmit’s sorrows. For still, lowe 
A mild and unp iluted altar rear’d 
On the white waste of wonders! From the peak 
Which mark’d his neigh’bring hut, his tearful eye, 
Ofi wander’d o’er the rich expanse below ; 
Oft troe’d the glow of vegetating spring, 
The full blown summer splendors, and the hue 
Of tawny scenes autumnal. Still was HE 
By all forgotten! save by her whose breast 
Sigh’d in responsive sadness to the gale 
That swept her prison turrets. Five long years 
Had the lone Hermit turn’d the sandy glass 
In silent resignation ! Five long years 
Had seen his graces wither, ert poath . 
el itor ss wasted — Fe theaocin scomes 
human vy ap alien driv’n. 
aa almost had E t the face of man. 
No voice had met his ear, save, when perchance 
The pilgrim w:nderer, or the goat-herd swain, 
Bewilder’d in the starless midnight hour, = 
Implor’d the parte = Hermit s pray Ts > 
nd nothing loth by pity or by prayr 
Was he to te the wretched. On the top 
Of his low rushy dome, a tinkling bell 
Oft told the weary trav’ller to approach 
Fearless of danger. The small silver sound 
In quick vibrations echoed down the dell 
To the dim valley’s quiet, while the breeze 4 
Slept on the glassy Lemen. Thus he pass 
His melancholy days, an alien man 
From all the joys of social intercourse, 
Alone, unpitied....by the world forgot - 
His scrip each morning bore the day’s repast, 
Gather’d on summits mingling with the clouds ; 
From whose bleak alitude the eye looks down, 
While fast the giddy brain is rock’d 4 fear. 
would he start from visionary rest, : 
aan roaming wolves their midnight chorus howl’d ; 
Or blasts tremendous shatter’d the white cliffs, 
While the huge fragments rified by the storm 
Plung’d to the dell below ' Oft would he sit, 
In silent sadness, on the jutting bloc k 
Of snow-encrusted ice, and shudd’ring mark, 
*Mid the vast wonders of the frozen world, 
Dissolving pyramids, and threat’ning peaks, 
Hung o'er his hovel, terr! ly sublime 
And oft, when Summer breath d its fragrant gales, 
Light sweeping o’er the wastes of printless dew, 
Or twilight gossamer, his pensive Gaze as win 
Trac’d the swift storm advancing, whose broad wing 
B'acken’d the rushy dome of his low hut; 
“ While the pale lightning smote the ae tOPs 
Of towr’ing Cenis....scatt’ring, high and wide, 
A mist of fleecy snow. Then would he hear, 


(While mem’ry brought to view his bappier days,) 














Che Guardian. 


The trembling torrent, bursting wildly forth 
From its thaw’d cavern, sweep the shaggy cliff, 
Vast and stupendous ! strength’ning as it fell, 
And delving, ’mid the snow, a chasm rude. 

One dreary night, when Winter's iey breath 
Half petrified the world; when not a star 
Gleam’d through the blank infinity of space ; 
Sudden the Hermit started from his couch, 
Fear struck and trembling ! ev’ry limb was shook 
With painful agitation. On his cheek 
The blanch’d interpreter of horror wild 
Sat terribly impressive ! In his breast . 
The purple fount of life convulsive throbb’d, 
And his broad eyes, fix’d motionless as death, 
Gar7'd vacantly aghast! his feeble lamp 

Was wasting rapidly ! the biting gale 

Pierc’d the thin texture of his narrow cell ; 

And silence seem’d to mark the dreary hour 

With tenfold horrors! As he list’ning sat ; 

The cold drops pacing down his hollow cheek, 

A groan, a second groan assail’d his ears, 

And roused him into action. To the sill 

Of his low entrance he rush’d forth, and soon 

The wicker bolt unfasten’d. The keen blast 

His quiv’ring lamp extinguish’d, and again 

His soul was thrill’d with terror. From below 

A stream of light shot torth, diffusing round 

A partial view of trackless solitudes, 

And mingling voices seem’d with busy hum, 

Te break the spell of silence. Down the steep 

The Hermit haster’d wien a shriek of death 
Re-echoed to the vulley !_ As he flew, 

Half hoping, half despairing, to the scene 

Of wonder-waking anguish, suddenly 

The torches were extinct....and glooms opake 
Involv’d the face of nature. All below 

Was wrupp'd in darkness: while the hollow moan 
Of cavern’d winds with melancholy sound 
Deepen’d the midnight horrors. Four long hours 
The Hermit watch?d and pray’d. And now the dawn 
Broke on the eastefn summits ; the blue light 
Shed its cold lustre on the colder brows 

Of alpine mountains ; while the dewy wing 

Of weeping twilight swept the naked plains, 


; 


of the Lomba , landsear~ Ou ite snow, 
Nanoled with ’ a track was made 


By steps precipitat® ; a rugged path ~ 

Down the steep frozen chasm mark’d the fate 

Of some night traveller, whose bleeding form 

Riad toppled from the summit. Lower still 

The Anchoret descended....till arriv’d 

At the first ridge of snowy battlements, 

Where, lifeless....ghastly, paler than the bed 

On which her cheek repos’d....his darling maid 

Slept in the arms ofdeath. Frantic and wild 

He clasps her well known form, and bathes with tears 

The lillys of her bosm....icy cold! 

Yet beautiful and spetless ! 
| Now afar 

The wond’ring Hermit heard the clang of arms 

Re-echoipg from theoalley ! the white cliffs 

Trembled, as though in earthquake shook their base 

With terrible concusain ! thund’ring peals 

From warfare’s brazenthroat proclaim’d th’ approach 

Of conq’ring legions. ‘award they extend 

Their dauntless colump ;....shouts of victory 

With deaf’ning clamor ratify the toils 

Of ruthless depredators in the ranks 

A ruFFIan met the Hemit’s startled gaze, 

Like hell’s worst Demo! for his murd’rous hands 

Were smear’d with gore and on his daring breast 

A golden cross, suspend, bore the name 

Of his soul’s darling !....Hpless AncnorerT ! 

Thy vestal saint, by his Ghallow’d rage 

Torn from monastic solit@e, had been 

The victim of rude riotersyvhose souls 

Had mock’d the touch of py! To his cell 

The wretched alien turn’dis trembling feet ; 

And, after three sad week8f pain and pray’r 

Clos’d the dar’. tablet of hi€ate...and prep ! 


ae 
Dicgenes to Astippus. 
Cioy’d with ragoats, you Sten my simple food ; 
And think good eating 18 Mh’s only guod : 
I ask no more th?! temperale can give ; 
You live to eat, \Palv cat—teive, 


—_—* ——— -— 
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We have rarely, if ever, seen any thing so beautifi) 
as the following extract from the pen of Edmung 
Burk, of the death of thedate unfortunate Queén 
France.—Who can read it without feeling a glow y 
indignation at the diabolical and infatuated proceed, 
ings of French revolutionists—that spawn of nobility 
which has now usurped the titles and dignities of ti, 
heuse of Bourbon ? 


“ IT is now sixteen or seventeen years sinc, 
I saw the Queen of France, then the Dauphin. 
ess, at Verseilles ; and surely never lighted oy 
this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, ; 
more delightful vision. I saw her just aboy 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the ele. 
vated sphere she just began to move in, giit. 
tering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendor, and joy. O! whata revolution ! and 
what an heart must I have, to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall! 
Little did I dream that, when she added title; 
of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be oblig. 
ed to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream 
that I should have lived to see such disasters 
failen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in 
a nation of men of honor, and of cavaliers 
I tho’t ten thousand swords must have leap- 
ed from their scabbarbs to avenge even a look 
that threatened her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, econ- 
omists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Nev- 
er, never more, shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, tat subordination o 





rh Bept alive, even in servitude 
st OF an exalted freedom. ‘Lhe 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of na- 
tions, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprize, is gone ! It is gone, that sensibility 
of principle, that chastity oi honor, which felt a 
stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobied 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness.” 


POLITENESS. 


Tue Swedes pique themselves on their po- 
liteness, but far from being the polish of a cul- 
tivated mind, it consists merely of tiresome 
forms and ceremonies ; so far indeed from en- 
tering immediately into your character, and 
making you feel instantly at your easc, like the 
well bred French, their overacted civility 1s 
continual restraint on all your actions. 

It is impossible to change the manners when 
nature has unalterably formed the heart. We 
must be often perplexed with peculiarities we 
dislike, and attentions that disgust us, and it is 
not necessary to visit Sweden to find the same 
mistaken forms of politeness of which Mrs. 
Woollstoncraft complains. 


THE WILD IRISH GIRL—A MNuarronal 
T4aLa—By Miss OwEnsoy, 
For Sale at the Bookstore of the Guardign. 
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